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ANECDOTES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


HE following very pleasing narrative is from the third volume of 

“ Illustrations of the Litcrary History of the EighteenthCentury,” 
by John Nichols, F. S. A. a gentleman to whose industry, research, 
and judgment, the literature of that century is more indebted thay 
to any Man we Can meption. 

The late G. Hardinge, Esq. Chief Justice of Brecon, &c., was 
honoured with an interview with their Majesties at Windsor, in 1789, 
after the King’s recovery, and the following are the yery interesting 
notes of the conversation. 

I arrived at the Queen’s Lodge at twelve; and was carried to the 
Equerries’ room. Colonel Digby came to me, civil and gentleman- 
like. He chatted with me for half an hour: and when he left me, 
said, “ he would let the King know, through General Harcourt, that 
I was there.” In a few minutes | was gallapted up stairs into 
Madame Schwellenbergen’s dining apartment. There J found Ge- 
neral Harcourt, who is a very agrecable man. He told me, “ that 
when the King (who was going to the Castle to receive the address 
of the clergy) should come out of bis apartment, be would let him 
know, and receive bis commands.” 

In a quarter of an hour two royal coaches came to the door, and 
an Equerry handed the Queen into the first. The King followed 
her without a thought appurently of poor me. Princess Royal avd 
Augusta followed. This filled the first coach. 

No.2 had Princess Elizaketh and a Bed-chamber Woman. Then 
afoot, my friends Digby and Harcourt. When they were fown the 
porter came to me, and said, “* General Harcourt had named me to 
the King: but that his Majesty, being in a great hurry, had said 
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nothing. That, if I pleased, 1 might wait till his Majesty's return; 
which,” the porter said, “* would be in an hour ‘and a half.” This, I 
thought, was as much as to say, “ If you go you will not be missed.” 
In half an hour Mrs. Schwellenbergen’s Ge: man footman came to lay 
the cloth, and produced the dining apparatus. For want of occupation 
I formed an acquaintance with Aim, and learned that Madame Schwel- 
lenberyen sat at the head ofthe table, the Misses (Burney and Planta) 
right and left of her, and any visitor at bottom. The room is pretty 
enough and clean; but furnished with a cheap kind of paper, and 
linen curtains. Observinga large piece of German bread I fell to, 
and eat a pound of it. The hour and.a halt having expired, the Regals 
returned, and then I heardthe Queen most condescendingly say, “ Do 
find out Mr. Hardinge, and beg of him to come and see us.” 

He1 butler out of livery came i0 to me, and desired me to follow 
him. I went through a very handsome apartment into another, most 
beautifully fitted up, with a cviling of the modern work, “ done,” as 
the King told me, “in aweek.”~-fnto this room I was shut, and 
found in it, standing by the fire, without any form, the King, Queen, 
three Princesses, and this Bed-chamber Woman, whoever she was,for 
Ihave not made her out,but liked her very much (because she seemed 
to like me.) Itis impossible for words to ekpress the kind and 
companionable good humour of the whole party ; I almost forgot that 
any one of them was my superior. ‘The King looked 15 years 
younger, and much better inthe face, though as red as ever. He said 
a number of exceljent things, and in the most natural way. The 
Queen, with amazing address and cleverness, gave a turn to the con- 
versation, and mixed in it just at the riyht places. You will not 
believe when I tell you that I passed half an hour (at least) inthe room. 

The Princesses looked, as they always do, the pink of good humour, 
The Princess Royal had a very fine colour, the two others were pale. 
The King did a very odd thing by the Princess Royal; but I loved 
him for it. He said, * he would ask me, as a man of taste, what I 
thought of the cviling?” and then called upon the Princess Royal to 
explain the allegorical figures on the ceiling; which she did, blusbing 
a little at first, in the sweetest manner, with a distinct voice, and 
great propriety in her emphasis. ‘This one trait would of itself de 
monstrate how very kind they were. The King began by ask ng me, 
* how I couldrun away from London, and give up my fees?” —I, 
told him “* that ] never minded fees, but less when they interfered 
with my sense of duty to him.”—The Queen then came up to me, 
and said, “ You have less merit in the visit, because a little bird has 
told me that you are on your way to your Circwt.”—This produced 
the topic of my Circuit; and the King said, that “ he understood 
Moysey* to be a g90d man in domestic life.” 

We then went slapdash into polities, Queen and all. The King 
laughed beartil ; at the Rats, by that name; and said, “ they were 
the boldest rats be ever knew, for thatall the calculation was against 
them. Len ****** suid, it was probable I should recover : wot that I 


* The present First Justice for Brecon, &c. and Mr. Hardivge’s successor. 
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gn recovered, according to some of them. And yet I have read the last 
Report of the Phsicians, which is a tolerably good proof that I any 
well—-By the way, your uncle (Lord Camden) is considerably 
better; and I flatter myself that my gettting well has done him 
good.” then said, “ that I had left him in some alarm, how he 
was to wear the Windsor uniform with a tie-wig over it, from the fear 
that he should be mistaken for an old General that had fought at 
the battle of Dettengen.”—The Queen said, “ Oh, I plead guilty to 
that; and I see you enjoy it. 1 said Ilardinge will enjoy it; for, 
though he is good-natured, he loves a little innocent mischief.”— 
The King then told me the whole story of the conference with Mr. 
Pitt; commended the House of Commons, and said, “ his ij|ness 
had in the end been a perfect bliss only to him, as proving to him 
how nobly the people would support him when he was confined.”— 
This tempted me to say, “ that it was no political debate, but the 
contest between generous humanity and mean ¢eruelty, and it inte- 
rested human nature.” ‘The King seemed very much pleased with this 

idea, and worked uponit. I commended the conduct of the Bishops, 

andit made them laugh. Said the King, “ You mean to com-' 
mend it as awonder.” Ue talked over Lord North, and the Duke of 
Portland. He talked of the Chancellor, of Loughborough; and even 

Mr. Baron Hotham. Ile said, “ You are almost the only man who 

loves the Jind for its own sake.” Then we talked of Mrs. Siddons, 

Jordan, &c. and the Queen said, “ Siddons was going to Germany, 

to make the English find out by her absence that she was good for 

something.” Then we flew to Handel; after which the King made’ 
a most gracious bow, and said, “ | am going to my dinner.” I was 

near the dour, made alow bow to the females, and departed. ' 


aa 
SKETCHES OF PARISIAN SOCIETY, 


From the Literary Gazette. 
Mr. Epstor, 


| your * Sketches of Society” are some amusing accounts of 
foreign manners ; but you give us none of English. Allow me to 
present you one, from a letter written to me last year, by a young 
fiend. in Paris. ‘The subjects of the painting exhibit a «specimen 
of a genus of British, or rather “ London,” tourists, who inundated 
Paris for a couple of suinmers after the second restoration. ‘Those 
of your readers who have been in France at that period, will allow 
that these travellers have not been caricatured. 

“ Tremember being much amased one Sunday at the Royal Chapel, 
m seeing a whole family. parents, sons and daughters, making their 
Way up the stairs powerfully enough, and exclaiming at every stept 
they gained, from which they dismounted some one else, ‘ Mais, 
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Monsiaur, or Madame, je ‘suis Anglois, jc suis Anglaise;’ and t 
their hurry, the mén were often Anglaise, and the Women vice versa, 
At last, with a little damage to ‘their dresses, they did reach the 
landing-place, and after shaking and arranging themselves to the best 
advantage, perfectly certain the King would remark. them, forward 

went. As they saw seats, they determined to ¢huse, and were 
about selecting as near to the King as possible; when one of the 
officers on service asked’ to see their tickets: “ Tickets! they: had 
given them below ;’—*‘ but others, for the seats,’ ‘They had none, 
and each joined in the chorus, ‘ Mais, Monsieur, je suis,’ &e. &e, 
The officer was ‘ en desespoir ;’ but the seats were taken. “ Why, 
it was like a playhouse,” the old waddling Lady ¢aid, “ much liker 
than to a Christian church.” ‘ Lord, Marr, said one of the daughters, 
* ita’ntachurch.’ “ Why what isit then, pray?” ‘ A chapel to 
be sure, all the French churches are'chapels.’ “ Well whatever it 
is, Pm sure I shouldn’t be overfond of coming to it if I’m to have nw 
place to set down ; that’s what you call French purliteness, is it ? 
* Hush, said the husband, ‘ my dear, I'll see what I can do, 
There's a civil looking hofficer as just let them two ladies set down, 
dad may be he'll give us one or two seats for you and Kate, the rest 
cau dé well enough without.’ “ Lord I wish Mart wouldn't make 
such @ work, I’m sure we can stand very well,”—* Aye, and see 
better,’ said the second girl, * And be better scen,” whispered the 
third. 

All this time Miss M. and I had been listening to, and watching 
the evolutions of this droll family, and as they marched towards the 
civil looking hofficer, so did we; but where did they go? straight to 
the Royal Loge, which was yet empty. It was across this the tro 
ladies had passed to the scats on the other side. One of the sisters 
was shoved forward by the pest, to-speak; I did not hear her, but the 
answer was ‘ With pleasure, give mc your tickets; the old story, 
they had none ;—then the thing was impossible, and the officer 
bowed. ‘ But ask him, ask him, mayn’t we cross to the other side, 
even tho’ we don’t set, I see a many standing there.’ The officer 
hesitated ; but at last told them to pass, ‘ Vite, vite, for the King 
wascoming. Accordingly they all passed in, and there they stopped; 
at this moment the drum was heard: in vain did the officcrs exclaim, 
Vite le Roi, je vous priez, &c. &c. It was extremely difficult to 
get them out. They protested they had been informed, that, # 
English, they had liberty to stand any where they pleased—no doubt 
the King would have no objection to see his old friends, &c. &c. 
and it was not till a moment before the King entered, that the last 
of his old friends was cleared out, loudly muttering, something about 
ingratitude. We lost this pleasant party until the service: was over, 
when we watched for them to comeround. The father was all eyes, 
the boys seemed in amaze, the girls talked of ‘ the Duchess 
and smiled at the officers; but the mother! the unfortunate. motlic?; 
fat and short, she had sec nothing, and felt every thimg: | Her bon 
net was squeezed into a triangle,-in' her attempt to insert it into 4 
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ing place, her wig had fatlen over one eye-brow, and the dew- 
dtéps seemed frying on her flaming face as she came along, a dead 
qeiglit on her husband’s arm. “ Zooks, if ever they catehés me 
here again!” were the first words she uttered, “ but they deserves 
thé like who leaves their own clergy to come and see these hea- 
thenish mountebank priests dancing and groaning, and making of 
wry faces here.” ‘* Lord, Mar, every one will hear you.“ Its 
tnly « pity they're too ignorant to understand me, if the¥ do; but 
éven if they did, I will say, if ever they catches me again !—and 
seemg a vacant bench, she nade suddenly towards it, with niore life 
that I thonght her svferings had leit her. It was a pity to lose het 
yet, so Miss M. told one of tne daughtets, that the chapel Was about 
to be closed; but ifthey would follow us up the stairs we were 
goitig to the Salle des Marechaux, and the lady could sit down there 
undisturbed. ‘Immediately the poor mothér was carried off betweek 
two of the daughters, and uawillingly poshed up the pgréat stairs 
after us, protesting all the time that she had seen enough for one day, 
The crowd were kept waiting till the cortege within had passed, 
when we entered. The national guard were in the court below, and 
Jadvised the young wonien to try and get into the’ balcony to se¢é 
the review, while the old lady could sit down and rest in’ the mean 
titit, as we intended doing. This was arrange aceerdingly, to’ thé 
jy Of all parties, and we' took care to seat ourselves near the Mar. 
Ita’ few minutes rhe old-mand and his’ sons cume over, did said 
the boys: and He were told they might go down into the Court and seé 
thé review, as they couldn’: get even so niuch as a glimpse from’ the 
Wittdow, the French women Kept tossing their chininey tops 
abst so, and he desired his wife to set still till they retutied, and to 
Reey' an eye on her young folks. * I’m sure, ladies,’ He added, ‘on 
patting,‘ we’s a right fo be thankful to you for your obligitgs 
ness.’— Yes, that he lias,” said the old woman, a little recovered 
froth her state of tribulation, “ Yes, that we has, and [ in partiéular, 
for F was like to drop in that heathenisk place, whére, sv suré as I 
never'was before, 1 uever Be again.” * Then you have not been 
lng in France? “ Too long, Miss, to my niind, tho’ it isn’t above a 
week.” * O but you'll find Paris very amusing, when you've’ séen 
ifall.” “ Scen it all! why I think 1 may boldly say and T’ve done 
that already, Miss, for never an hour's rest have Thad, except at 
night, since] put foot init first, anda weary hour it Was to me, I'm 
sure, for { likes comfort and’ quiet at home better nor sights’ abropd.” 
But then to eratify your young people—’ * Yes, Miss, that’s the 
Whole secret: my duughtets saw all their atquaintancé going abroad, 
forsnoth,and'so’ they ‘over- persuaded their foolish pafents to take them 
#trip too’; and why, as we had nevér travelled, nor been nowhere 
oti¥selves, except new and then of a‘summer to Margate, or thé 
Bist of (White, why’ we thought we’d pleasure ourselves atid thé chil- 
den At ore slap: for after all, it was aggravating cnough to Kear 
evry one talking of FYance’and Vaterloo, and such things, and being 
proud: likeof huving beth to’ parts beyond sea, Where® ortiers’ adn’, 
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and the cuerous silks and trinkamys and shawls. they brought home, 
and—and—” She had run herself out of breath.. * You. did. ve 
well indecd,’ said Miss M. with perfect grasity, ‘ it would have been 
a great pity not to have something to talk of, as well as one’s neigh, 
bours. Your daughters are quite delighted, I suppose? ‘ 1. wishes 
IT was half as much so.” ‘ Of course they speak French?’ “ Why 
in Lunnun they used to be quite glib at it, as I may say. and so. they 
ought, for they has had a many good years at boarding-school,to learn 
every thing; but somehow, when they came here first they werea 
a little nonplushed, for their Lunnun French, they tells me, a’ 
quite the same as the French French, and the people was a little dull 
of reprehension; but after a day or two they goton finely.” ‘ That 
is pleasant for you.’ “ Why yes, Miss, but its a wearisome thing to 
be hearing people chattering round one, and not kovw about what, 
England for my money where we all knows what cach others says, 
Not but I’m glad the girls are wiser than those that came before 
them.” * You have done your duty by them,’ said I, to induce her 
tocontinue. “ Yes, that we has, and ] must say they’re desarving 
of it ; tho’, now and againg to be sure they will take on a little over 
their mother; but it’sonly what youth does. And I assare you, 
tho’ I say it, they’re counted very accumplished at home, nothing 
comes amiss to them—they plays on the pianor, and sings, and works, 
and dances strange dances, with the Beorsn, and those little bits of 
sticks as clatters so; be sure, as I says sometimes, it’s of no great 
use; but why, it’s the fashion.”—A pause. Did you come from 
Dover, ma’am? asked Miss M. “ Bless you, no, Miss, we’s been 
Jast from Brussels.” ‘* Bruxelles? ‘ Yes, Miss, Brussels, and 
Vaterloo and all.” ‘ Then you've seen more than we have.” 
“ What! you hasn’t been to Brussels, Ladies, well if I’m not sup- 
prised :” and she seemed pleased too at having that advantage over 
us. * Did you like Bruxelles? “ Why I did and I didn't—uit’s not 
to my taste, tho’ there’s worse; but it’s all ups and downs, and 
stuck over with such unlucky sharp stones, no bigger nor pebbles, 
that my poor feet were murdered after the first day, an? I'd go out 
no more, but set in the vindor, and let every thing Come to me, instead 
of going tothem. There's one smooth place tho’, as they calls, the 
park ; they told us it was the finest square in the world: I was quite 
sorry I couldn’t have told them they might think so as had never 
been in Lunnun; but [ couldn’t speak it, and the girls wouldn’t for 
all my biddinz.” * How did you like the people?” “ Why they an’t 
like people at all; you may think how it is, when these here is 
handsomer.” We laughed. * And you went to Waterloo?’ “ O 
that we did, and a fine sight it was: all beautiful green fields and 
corn, and every step on graves, they said,—poor fellows—it was & 
wicked day’s work ; but he that made it’s paying for it now, and 
more of it to him. What crowds of folks was there looking, though 
there wasn’t but little to look at, yet theye they was, and buying 
bits of wood, and gun balls, and buttons; and would you believe it, 
Ladies, bones—real bones; I declare if I didn’t see one young genties 
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man going off full of glee like, because he'd got a morsel of bone a 

ain: thinks Ito myself, if the owner was to come to you one 
sight for his property, I wonder if you'd look so full of spirits. Alter 
ali, it’s a droll fancy to buy such trash; my girls must be in the 
fashion too, so they gave a silver piece fora brass button, and one 
of the boys got the lock of Boncy’s gun. And they made sketches 
gsthey calls them; but I must say as I’ve seen better after them.” 
¢[sthe road from Bruxclles pretty ? “ Not to my mind; but the 
girls said it was. Bless me, what's that for?” * Huzzaing for the 
King, he is going among the soldiers.” “ Well, I’ve seen enough of 
him forto-day. Pray Miss,can you spy my daughters yonder?” 
* Yes,’ replied Miss M. * two of them have very good places, but I 
don’t think the other lady can see any thing.” *“ Then she’s a fool 
pot to come, and rest herself here ; you've more wit, ladies.” O, but 
we have seen it so repeatedly.’ 

At this moment, as if she hcard her mother, one of the daughters 
walked over and sat down. “ Well, what have you seen, Cary ?” 
‘ Nothing, Mar.’ “ It couldn’t be less,” returned the old woman. 
* Well, you've gained nothing and lost something, for these young 
ladies and I have been very conversible and ayreeable like, and I’ve 
en telling’em of Vaterloo, for only think as they've never seed it.” 
Cary seemed to wish her mother there at the moment; but she be- 
haved very well, and turned it off. “ Well,and how do you like 
the Duchess ? isn’t she a pretty, modest-looking person, and not a 
great soldierly woman, as we had heard?” * She is very interesting,’ 
answered Cary, * but Lord bless me, what a monsus portly gentle- 
man the King is. ‘They say as how gricf is dry’—* and bungry 
too, say I, for grief enough he’s had, they say, for all his size.” 
* Have you been to the Louvre yet?’ said Miss M. addressing her; 
but before she could reply, Mar, delighted at having an opportu! 
hity of talking, seized it hastily. ‘* Yes that we has, and a beauti- 
ful sight it is, 1 must say, though it be French—,uch fine painting 
and gilding! it must be very amusing as to them that knows all 
the stories ; we has gotten the book on ’em, but its all Greek to me, 
and the girls has no time to tell me it in English, tho’ I should like 
itdearly, for I'm vastly fond of stories and pictors; and we've beea 
fo the moumens, where | was almost turned into one mysclf, it was 
stony cold. But to please me, the prettiest sight they has here is 
the beasts in the botany garden,—all running, wild, so natural like. 
And the bear, what a funny fellow he is, and stood up so and 
begged.” 

At this moment the crowd, collected at the windaws, began to 
give way, and the two other daughters approached, their eyes spark- 
ling, and their cheecks flushed with heat and pleasure. “ Ah, Cary, 
what a loss you’ve had—we’ve seen every thing, and heard all the 
peopte’s names, and—” “ And I think,’ interrupted Cary, ill-tem- 
peredly,’ you might have given me a place for a minute itself. 
“ And so we would, but you'd never have got it. I declare I was. 
never so squeezed in my life. ‘The French women wanted to tire us 
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oot, but we ‘stood: out ground.” ' The room was iclearing; so we ner 
obliged tolose the meeting of the family : and after many thanks, ang 
hopes of again meeting us, in which latter, as you may guess, wedi¢ 
not join, we left them quite au fait in the ways of the palace for the 
time to come. Now do notimagine this is too good to be trues 
such scenes pass here daily. 
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THOUGHTS ON SPRING, 


OW exhilarating to the spirits, and gratifying to the senses, are 

the prospects which open to our sight in the delightful season 

of spring ! plants and shrubs, as if endeavouring to emulate each 

other, put forth their leafy blossoms, and give us hopes of approach; 

ing plenty. And who is it, that causes the grass to grow, and the 

seed to give its increase? "Tis that great and munificent Being who 

first called the universe into existence, that still governs and protects 

it. To Him, therefore, let our grateful songs arise, whilst, with an hum 

bling sense of our own unworthiness, we exclaim “ Lord, what is man, 
that thou art mindful of him.” 

Again, let us contemplate this subject in another point of view. I 
have often been struck with the resemblance this scason of the year 
bears to childhood and youth. Compare the parterre toa family— 
how necessary is the gardener’s watchful care over his plantation, 
lest noxious weeds arise, and destroy the hopeful blossoms ; just s9 
is education necessary to check the too luxuriant passions, which, 
like weeds, otherwise flourish in juvenile minds. 

“ The time of the singing of birds is come,” and the little warblers 
express their joy und gratitude in the most harmonious symphony of 
pleasing sounds. Were we linguists sufficient to interpret their mean- 
ing, we should no doubt perceive that their songs were songs of 
praise, set forth in such enchanting strains of natural eloquence as 
might charm even a s raph’s ear, and make the lord of the creation 
blush,'to find himself less grateful. Let us then imitate the noble 
exainple of this instructive songster, and waft our thoughts from 
earth to Heaven, froin the creation to the Creator. 

Thesheep having weathered the storms of winter, seem equally aware 
ofthe change of scasons. ‘These pretty emblems of humility and pa- 
tience,once more inhale the zephyrs of returning spring, and express 
their pleasure by a thousand antic and diverting gestures, while they 
mildly glance around, and seem to take delight in bebolding the 
sportive tricks of their innoceut lambkins. But here, as nature is my 
theme, I could expatiate beyond the boundaries T have assigned my- 
self; but f will not trespass too much, but conclude in the language 
of the Psalmist, where he excliims, being filled with a sense of the 
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Divine goodness and supcrabundant bounty, “ Lord how manifold 
we thy works, in wisdom hast thou made them all.” 


Crewkerne, ‘April 1818. AUGUSTA. 








ITALIAN HUSBANDRY. 


Ov readers will probably be gratified with the perusal of the 
following account of the system of husbandry which is pursued 
in Italy. It is drawn from the letters from Italy in 1812 and 1813, 
of M. Frederic Sullin de Chateuvieux, a very intelligent French tra- 
veller. 

Our author divides Italy, inasmuch as respects its agriculture, 
jnto three regions. ‘The first is the great plain traversed by the Po, 
bounded by the Alps on the west and the north, by the Apen- 
pines on the south, and by the Adriatic on the east. The fruitful- 
ness of this great plain allows the crops to succeed one another ip.a 
certain order, which remains always the same, Our author, there- 
fore, calls this the Region of Culture by Rotation ; observing, at the 
same time, that this is not peculiar to the district just mentioned, but 
applies, though not ‘perhaps with equal force, to the other, parts. of 
July. The second region is that which extends on the south 
declivity of the Apennines, from the frontiers of France to the borders 
of Calabria. This is the olive country. The third region compre- 
hends those pastoral countries, where animals and_ vegetables thrive, 
but from which man has been almost totally expelled, by an_ invisi- 
bleand unknown enemy. ‘This is the country infested by the Mala- 
tia, and which, being on the sea coast, has the name of Maremma. 
Lombardy,by which name we mean to express the whole of the first 
of these divisions, is, without doubt, one of the richest plains on the 
face of the earth. The soil is entirely alluvial, composed of materials 
which have been carried and deposited by water, and reaching to an 
unknown depth. In the tract nearest to the mountains, much gravel, 
and of considerable size, is mixed with the earth; but it becomes 
smaller in size, and less in quantity, as you retire farther off; so that 
the whole seems nearly composed of a black and very fertile mould. 
The high mountains surrounding Lombardy afford an immense sup- 
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ply of water, which the great lakes at the foot of the Alps serve to eco- 
nomise and to discharge, with a regularity and steadiness highly fa- 
vourable to the practice of irigation ; and to this, no less than the 
natural richness of its soil, Lombardy is indebted for its great fertility. 
In order to distribute the waters over the surface of the ground, a 
very regular system is pursued, which it has required considerable 





skill, as well as capital, to carry into effect. Where the fields are 

of considerable extent, two principal canals must be opened, on dit- 

ferent levels, and communicating by an infinity of smaller ramitica- 

tions. The first uf these, the Gora, or canal of irrigation, receives 

the water of the river at a point sufficiently eleyated to reach the 
Vou. 58. 3 K 
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highest of the fields to be watered ; and being conducted with th 
Teast possible toss of level, distributes its contents on all sides through 
a multitude of inferior branches. The second great canal, the Srglo 
or the canal of discharge, begins from the level of the lowest grounds, 
and carries off the water, after it has made its progress through the 
fields, delivering it into the river, at the lower part of the course. Iq 
order to obtain the necessary difference of level between these canals, 
the Gora is sometimes opened so high up the river, as to be carried 
five or six miles before it reach the fields, over which the water is to 
be spréad, a circumstance which must chiefly depend on the less of 
greater declivity on which the river rans, From the irrigation thus 
practised, arises an inconccivable fertility, and an immense popula. 
tion. 

The country between Lodi and Cremona. is the richest part of the 
Milanese ; but the culture of corn gives place in a very great degree 
to that of pasturé, The grass is chiefly clover, which is cut four times 
a year, and serves for the food of cows, from whichis produced the 
cheese so well known over all Europe by the name of Parmesan. The 
éoWws are kept in the house, and are fed during the summer on two of 
the crops of clover, which are cut green; andin winter, on.the other 
two, which are made intohay. It is only fora few weeks in autumn 
that they are turned out to pasture, and allowed to eat up the last 
shoots of the season. 

The milk of at least fifty cows is necessary for making Parmesan 
cheese; and as the same farm dues not always afford such a number, 
itis usual for the farmers or metayers of a district to form themselves 
into societies, for the purpose of making cheese. The milk of filty 
Or sixty, Or sométimes of a hundred cows, is brought twice a day to 
the farm where the dairy is fixed ; the maker of the cheese keeps 
an account of the milk received, and the value of the cheese is divided 
proportionally. In a country so fertile as the Milanese, the land ad- 
mits of being greatly subdivided ; and accordingly, the extent of 
little more than sixty English acres is there considered as a large 
farm. These farms are divided into ficlds of two or three acres, ac- 
cording as the convenience of irrigation may require, The irriga- 
gations would, however, in a few years impair the good quality of the 
- tr if the soil were not refreshed by a top-dressing of dung every 
three years. In spiteeven of this amelioration, the grass of the 
meadows is at last worn out ; and the umbelliferous plants, the an- 
gelicas and rabunculuses, take the place of the clover and the more 
useful grasses. A stop is then put to the irrigation ; the sluicesof the 
Gora are shut; the ground is ploughed in the autumn, and sown with 
hemp in the fotlowing spring, which grows to a prodigious height ; 
and when it is pulled, the ground is sown with leguminous plants. 
The next spring, it is sown with oats, the straw of whicl, rises to the 
height of six or seven feet ; and the ground, having its fertility now 
sufficiently subdued, is next sown with wheat. After this crop, maize 
is sown in the following spring; aseeond crop of wheat succecds, 
and finishes the course of croppiag. 
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The ground is then left to itself, and is immediately covered with 
herbage ; in the winter, dung is spread over it, and the new meadow 
is again subjected to the process of irrigation, which is usvally cons 
tinued for fifteen years. Thus the rotation adopted m the Milanese 
extends to twenty years, in the following order : 

Ist year, Hemp, followed by legumes. 

2nd, Oats. 

3rd, Wheat, followed by legumes. 

Ath, Maize. 

5th, Wheat. 

6th, and 14 years following, Grass, dunged every 
three years, and the grass cut four times a-year. 

In these twenty years, the number of crops is sixty-seven, of which 
axty are for the use of animals, six for the foéd ef man, and one fos 
his elothing. 

This is a very singular distribution of the produce; and i is 
ere also remarkable, that all the manure is applied to the grass, 
and none to the corn, contrary to what is usaalin all other places. 
Aceording to this system of husbandry, the land ender grass. at any 
ime is fifteen-twentieths or three-fourths of the whete. 


pf 
THE WHITE LACE GOWN. 


ELIA DAVENANT had been so well educated by her mother, who 
was a model of every feminine virtue, that though her fortune 
was very small, she had received more than one advantageous pro- 
ow of marriage ; bat Mrs. Davenant had always declared that 
t daughter's choice should be free, and Celia had not yet seen the 
man whose protection she preferred to that of her tender and indub 
gent mother. Soon after she had attained her eighteenth year, a 
yeung gentleman settled in their neighbogrheod, whose handsome 
person and large fortune made him a general favourite with all the 
unmarried ladies. Celia soon discovered that he possessed sense and 
good humour, that his manners were very engaging, and that he 
deaced better thau any partner she had ever had before. ‘To say the 
truth, he gave her every opportunity he could to judge of his proti- 
¢iency in dancing, for at three balls where they happened to meet, 
he had secured her hand each time, and from the marked attention 
he paid her, it was the general opinion he would endeavour to se- 
cure it for life. 

Celia was neither ignorant of this report, nor displeased at it. All 
that she had either seen or heard of Mr. Somerville tended to pyre- 
possess him inher favour : she endeavoured, however, torepress her 
rising partiality for him, on account of the disparity of fortune be- 
tween them, She flettcred herself that she had succeeded in doing 
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80, till one evening when she observed Mr. ‘Somerville for the. {ist 
time very attentive to another lady, a London belle, whom: he had 
never seen before, and: who was really a beautiful and  fascinatine y 





girl: it was easy, however, to see that she owed something to art: stic 
her dress, which was elegant and expensive, was so contrived as 1 an ¢ 
display her figure to the greatest advantage. Celia had seen her foul 
before, and she remembered that she did not appear half so pretty in fle 
a plain muslin robe. For the first time Celia felt dissatisfied with out 
her own appearance ; she recollected too with regret, that her simple wh 
wardrobe afforded her no dress that was either elegant or becoming, dist 
and she found out on a sudden that she was a mere dowdy. and 


This fit of humility lasted, however, only till her return home, | 4 
where a very agreeable surprise awaited ber. Mrs. Leslic, who was 
an old friend of Mrs. Davenant’s, and in very affluent circumstances, | 
had some time before paid her a visit, and was attacked with a dan- afi 
gerous illness while at her house. During this illness Celia had at- 


, her 
tended her with the kindest solicitude ; Mrs. Leslic became much in 
attached to her, and when she recovered, was extremely anxious to see 





take her to London, Mrs. Davenant would have consented, but By 
Celia stedfastly refused to quit her mother, and Mrs. Leslie was | thi 
consequently obliged to depart without her. 


Her first care on her arrival was-to send ‘Mrs. Davenant and Celia inc 
such presents as she thought would be most acceptable to them; me 
those for the latter were a bonnet, a spencer, and a white lace dress, Fr 
As Celia was more indifferent than most young women to the adorn- in 
ment of her person, her mother was somewhat surprised at the joy co 
with which she surveyed the dress. “ Indeed, my dear,” said she to la 
Celia with a smile, “ I did not know before that a gown was suchan to 
important matter in your eyes.” Celia smiled too, but she blushed thi 
also from a consciousness of the motive which made the gown of 


consequence to her. 








In a few days Mr. Somerville was to give a ball, to which Celia a 
was invited ; and we may fairly conclude that she had this ball in ne 
her head when she observed to her mother, that nothing was so be- 7 
coming as a dancing dress of white lace. cr 

The next day, immediately after breakfast, Celia set out for the = 
milliner’s, to choose a head-dress to wear with her new gown. The la 
house of Mrs. Davenant was about half a mile from the town of a 
C—— ; the morning was fine, and as Celia pursued her way witha y 
light heart, she debated with herself a question of some importance li 
to most girls of eighteen, namely, what colours would best suit her e 
complexion, th 

As'she tripped along, she overtook an old man who was_ walking i 
slowly towards the town; he appeared excessively fatigued, and the ‘ 
deep dejection of his countenance proved he was labouring under } 
some heavy afiliction. Celia, who never saw distress without wish- 6 
ing to alleviate it, felt a particular interest for this venerable old man. I 


'lis dress was such as denoted extreme poverty, but he did not so» 
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licit charity, and Celia, though she longed to give him something, 
feared to hurt his feelings by offering it. 

While she was considering how to speak to him, he dropped his 
stick, which she sprang cagerly forward to,pick up. This gave her 
an opportunity of entering into conversation with him, and she soon 
found that she .was not mistaken in thinking him an object of charity. 
fle was hastening in fact to see his daughter, the only child left him 
out of seven. ‘She had married a tradesman ia the town of C . 
who was recently dead, leaving her with three small children in very 
distressed circumstances : as she was an active, industrious woman, 
and much respected in her neighbourhood, she might have surmount- 
ed the difficulties of her situation ; but for the inhumanity of her 
fandlord, who had arrested, and put her in prison for her rent. , Dis- 
tress of mind, added to the want of proper nourishment, brought on 
afit of illness, and fearing that she sbould sink under it, she wrote to 
her father, who resided at a considerable distance, and was himself 
in Circumstances too humble to afford her assistance, to come and 
see her before she died. 

Such was the tale which the poor old. man related to the sympa- 
thizing Celia, who was deeply afiected at his distress, and the more 
s because she knew not how to relieve it. The sum due for rent 
indeed was only twenty pounds, but Celia knew that it was much 
moré than her mother could spare ; besides, to liberate the poor 
woman from prison without afiording her some farther relief, would 
in seality be doing nothing. Fearful of making any promises, Celia 
contented herself with enquiring the name of the poor woman’s 
landlord, and slippiug a trifle into the old man’s hand, she proceeded 
tothe milliner’s ; but her mind was so full of the old. man’s story, 
that she returned home without making any purchase. 

Surprised at her serious and thoughtful air, her mother cagerly en- 
quired what had happened. Celia related the old man’s story,and at its 
conclusion enquired whether they could not do something for the 
poor people. “ EF will do what I can certainly to furnish the poor 
woman with medicine and necessaries.” “ And her liberty, Mama ? 
cried Celia. “ My dear child, youknow my means will not allow 
me to-procure it; but if I find she. is really .ill, I. will go to her 
landlord, and paint in the most forcible colours the dangerous con- 
sequences which may result from ber being detained in prison ; let 
us hope that he will not be so barbarous as to persist in refusing to 
liberate her.” Mrs. Davenant lost no time in proceeding on her 
errand of benevolence ; she found the old man had not exaggerated 
the wretebedness of his daughter’s situation ; she was evidently very 
ill. Mrs. Davenant took with her some wine and light nourishment, 
which the poor woman received with the liveliest gratitude ; and 
Mrs. Davenant, on quitting her, proceeded immediately to the house 
‘ the landlord, whom she was determined to see before she returned 
ome, 





To be concluded in our nest. 
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FEMALE FASHIONS. 
From La Belle Assemblee for May. 
Mornino Dress. 


ESHABILLE round dress, finished at the border with open 
vandykes and embossments of rich embroidery, over which 
aie three rows of narrow tucks, two tucks in each row. Full sleeves 
al’ Eveqae, finished at the wrists with a double ruffle of lace; the 
gown made partially low, and trimmed with lace next the bust; 
plain fichu of fine French lawn worn underneath. Village cornette 
of fine lace, ornamented simply with a broad satin ribband, of celes 
tial blue. Kid slippers of Modena red, 


Watrxinc Dress. 


Bridal morning robe of fine cambric richly embroidered, and trim- 
med with puckered muslin, round the border and down the front, 
which folds over @ da Sultane. Elizabeth spenser and bonnet of 
etherial blue ; the spenser elegantly ornamented m a novel stile, with 
white satin, &c. The bonnet of blue satin and fine net, crowned 
with a superb bouquet of full-blown white roses ; a Brussels lace 
Cornette is worn with this elegant bonnet. Cachemire shawl drape 
with a rich variegated border: triple reff of rich Brussels lace. 
Malf-boots of etherial blue kid, the upper part of fine cachemure co 
leured cloth. 

Sautoirs, or half-handkerchiefs of French gauze, beautifully em 
broidered in colours, or of white figured Barcelona silk, are care 
lessly tied or thrown across the bust, at routs and evening assemblies. 
The favourite colours are garter blue, bright grass green, blue, pink, 


and lilac. 
From Ackermaon’s Repository for May. 


Dinner Dness. 


A white British net dress, which is worn over a bright peach ¢o- 
lour satin slip. ‘The dress is finished at the bottom of the skirt by a 
row of broad and singularly beautiful trimming, compused of satinto 
correspond with the slip, which is interspersed with narrow while 
silk fancy trimming; a row of this latter is placed at the edge of the 
bottom of the skirt, and another row surmounts the peach and white 
berder. The body is called the Corsage @ Ia Circassic ; it is com 
posed of peach-colour satin, made without seam, cut very low in the 
bust, displaysexactly the proportions of the shape, and is $0 “COD 
trived as to form auovel half-sleeve, which wraps across at the lower 
part, and displays a full white satin sleeve worn underneath. The 
body and sleeves are ornamented with narrow white silk trimming, 
to correspond with the skirt. Head-dress, a bright peach-colour silk 
handkerchief, disposed in the turban stile, and ornamented in front 
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with a large bunch of white roses, The hairis much parted on the 
forehead, and disposed to fall incurls atthe sides. Pearl necklace 
and ear-rings. White kid gloves. White satiashoes. Small ivory 
fan. 


MornixG Dress, 


Acambric muslio slip, richly finished round the bottom of the 
skirt with festoons of work, surmounted with ornaments of work in- 
termixed with lace. Over this is worn the Hesse breakfast robe, 
composed of jaconet muslin. The form of this robe is very novel and 
becoming ; it opens in front; the trimming is composed of the same 
material, it goes round the robe, is very broad and full ; the fulness 
is disposed in a very novel style. The body is made without seam, 
it fits the shape exactly, and has a high standing collar. Long full 
sleeve, finished at the wrists by a trimming to correspond with that 
round the robe, and surmounted by a small epaulette of a singularly 
pretty shape. Breakfast cornette composed of bobbinnet ; the caul 
is of a moderate height ; the ears, which are very narrow, fasten 
under the chin; and it is tastefully ornamented with a bunch of 
flowers placed upright in front. The hair is slightly parted on the 
forehead, and disposed in full ringlets on the temples. Gloves and 
shoes, white kid. 

The bonnet placed near this figure is eomposed ofsmall diamonds 
of cork, laid on one over the other ; itis a French shape, the crown 
higher than we have lately seen ; the brim is of a modcrate size; the 
top of the crown is elegantly ornamented with arouleau of mingled 
white and cork-coloured satin ; the brim is also enriched with satin 
to correspond ; itislined with white satin, and ornamented with 2 
superb plume of white ostrich feathers. 





Shifts of Ignorance in Places of Importance. 
From the Baroness de Stael’s Life of her Father, 


HE conduct of a manin public life, occupied in concealing his 
ignorance, is un absolute system of tactics. It is curivus to res 
Mark his studicd silence when the conversation turns upon a subject 
which he is conscious he vught to know welt, and of which he is 
equally conscivus that he knows nothing; to see how he slinks 
away when this conversation approaches tou near him, and the looks 
of the circle around seem to express that they are all expectation to 
hear his opinion. He goes up in an absent way to the chimney 
Piece, takes up some papers that lic there, and begins to look them 
over with profound attention, while, nevertheless, if he bears any 
thing said on which he may venture with confidence to put in a 
Sord, “tis 50,says he, exuctly so, not taking his eyes, hewever, fium 
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the papers till the moment when he can adroitly give another turn to 
the conversation ; and to this resourse he has been obliged to recyr 
so often that it. has become entirely familiar to hin. 

Sometimes he will be alittle more adventurous: and if a debate 
arises in his company upon the period when some event of antiquity 
happened, or upon the distance between two large towns, and several 
different opinions on the question are supported with equal pertina- 
city, one maintaining, for instance, that it was the yéar 300, before 
our era, another, that it was the year 200, one'that the distance be- 
tween the towns was 2000 leagues, another that it was 2400, he’ will 
fix the period at the year 250, the distance at 2200leagues: this is g 
medium he ventures to take without having any notion whatever upon 
the subject, only he feels confident that he cannot be very wide. of 
the mark. But with such fortunate opportunities to display ‘his 
knowledge he'is not often favoured. It is more easy for him to ter. 
minate a controversy on any axiom laid down, since he has always 
some common-place remark or assertion ready at hand, suited to the 
occasion. Sometimes he takes his revenge ; and if he happens to 
have been reading in the mortiing, in the way of his business, any 
paper or papers, through which be has acquired sume piece of statis- 
tical knowledge, he does not rest till he gives the conversation such 
a turn as will enable him to bring it out. “Woe, then, to any one 
who thinks he shall pay his court to him by making many inquiries 
upon the subject, or who offers some slight objéction, that he may 
ask for an explanation : our man of ignorance is already at the full 
length of his tether, he answers only by monossyllables, and becomes 
evidently out of humour. 





ANECDOTE. 


Yorkshireman taking the advice of his counsel on a Jawguit on 

which his fortune depended, the advocate told him be would 
be cast, and shewed him a casein point against him in East’s Re 
ports. “ Never mind,” said the suitor, “ the Judges may not _re- 
member it ;” and while he was discussing the matter, the Counsel 
was called out on some business ; when, seizing his opportunity, o€r 
bite cut the disagreeable pages clean out of the book, and_ stufled 
them into his fob. His cause came on, and he obtained a verdict; 
on which his lawyer congratulated him. ‘“ O, Sir,” he replied, “ I 
could not lose, for I have taken special care to keep the law against 
me snug in my pouch !” 


_ 
REFLECTION. 


N UCH of the comfort of life depends. upon carefully avoiding 
useless, pernicious, and profane conycrsation. 
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ANECDOTE. 
From Colonel Wilks’s Historical Sketches of India. 


HE barbarism of Hyder’s mind, and his strange ignorance of the 
practical effects of civilization, are evinced in the following in- 
cident. Among the prisoners was a son of Coloncl Lang (now a 
Major-General), who commanded Vellore, a child rather thana 
youth, born in India, who was serving asa voluntecr. He sent for 
the boy, and ordered him instantly to write a letter to his father, 
ofering him a splendid establishment, on the condition of surrender- 
ing the place, and announcing that his own death would be the re- 
sult of refusal. The boy at first received the proposition with a 
cool rejection; but on being pressed with direct threats, he burst 
into tears,and addressing Hyder in his own language, “ If you con- 
sider me (said he), base enough to write such a letter; on what 








ed 


gound can you think so meanly of my father? It is in your 
power to present me before the ramparts of Vellore, and cut me in 
a thousand pieces in my father’s presence; but it is out of your 
power to make him a traitor. The threats were, however, renewed 
by the attendants in a separate tent; *but being found ineffectual, 
the child was remanded to the quarters of the other prisoners. 








In what consists the Essence of Poetry? 


“ Thoughts that voluntary move 
“ Harmonious numbers.” 


OETRY is the music of language, expressing the music of the 
mind. Whenever any object takes such a hold on the mind 
astomake us dwell on it, and brood over it, melting the heartin 
love, or kindling it to asentiment of admiration; whenever a move- 
ment of imagination or passion is impressed on the mind, by which 
it seeks to prolong and repeat the emotion, to bring all other objects 
into accord with it, and to give the same movement to harmony, re- 
tained and continuous, to the sounds that express it, this is poetry. 





The musical in sound is the sustained and continuous; the musical 
inthought and feeling is the sustained and continuous also. When- 
ever articulation passes naturally into intonation, this is the be- 
gnning of poetry. ‘There is no natural harmony in the ordinary 
combinations of significant sounds. ‘lhe language of prose is not 





the language of music or of passion ; and it is to supply this inherent 
defect in the mechanism of language—to make the sound an echo to 
the sense, when that sense becomes a sort of echo to itself—to mingle 
the tide of verse, “ the golden cadences of poetry” with the tide of 
feeling—or to take the imagination off its fect, and spread its wings 
Where it may indulge its own impulses, without being stopped 

Vou. 58. 31L 
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or perplexed by the ordinary abruptness, or discordant flats and 
sharps of prose, that poetry was invented. 








BUONAPARTE. 


HE Rev. C. J. Latrobe, in a recent publication entitled “ Jour. 
nal ofa Visit to South Africa,” relates the following circum. 
stance of this celebrated character: “ A proof of great meanness js 
this, that he will not give credit to the English for any great warlike 
action. Hesays, that by the rules of war, he ought to have gaitied 
the battle of Waterloo, and that the Duke of Wellington ought, ifhe 
had been a good General, to have retreated, and not made his stand 
where he did. Yet, at other times, feeling peculiarly indignant at 
the Prussians, he of course, will not allow them to have had any 
share in the result of that action, but. ascribes his defeat to the 
firmness of the English infantry alone, by which a!l his plans were 
disconcerted.” 








ANIMAL POISON. 


T unfortunately happens that science is too often at war with hu. 
manity; and we turn with. disgust from the spectacle of mar- 
tyred dogs and cats under the knife and stop-watch of experimental 
surgery. Yet where the result of experiments promises benefit to 
mankind, fair allowances must be made for apparent cruelty. Upon 
that principle, we have observed with some interest the result of ex- 
periments in regard to the poison of vipers, which has been admi- 
nistered to pigeons and other birds internally, without any dele 
terious consequences ; whilst the smallest quantity introduced into 
the system by punctures has been almost instantly fatal. The natural 
conclusian is, thatthe instant sucking of a viper bite may extract 
the venom, without any personal danger to the operator. 








LONGEVITY. 


()*% the 9th of March, in the year 1768, there was living 
at Abbey Laddercost, in Cumberland, Jane Forrester, then 
m the 138th year o: her age. When Cromwell besieged the 
city of Carlisle, in 1646, she remembered a horse’s head sold for 
2s. 6d. before the garrison surrendered. At the death of King 
Charles the First, she was 19 years of age. She had, at the above 
iume, an only dapghter living aged 103. 
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POETR Y. 


——— 


ELEGY. 


From the Literary Gazette . 


T was the hour when spectres gleam, 
Forth wandering in the moon’s pale beam, 
When lusty labour’s clang was mute, 
And, eased of toil, reposed the brute ; 
Each tuneful tenant of the nest, 
And every creature hushed in rest ; 
Save where the owl, with hideous moan, 
Claimed night’s dominion for her own— 
It was the hour of deep serene, 
When midnight’s mantle clothes the scene ; 
The rippling brook but murmured by, 
The passing breeze but breathed a sigh 
"That seemed to sympathise with mind, 
And in its melancholy joined— 
Then wandered I, with timorous tread, 
Amidst the mansions of the dead, 
With soothing sorrow, welcome gloom, 
To muse on man’s unerring doom: 
Dread doom: of all the appointed fate, 
The splendid born, the good, the great; 
The patriot, with high feeling warm, 
Whose magic periods senates charm ; 
The warrior, whose great deeds may claim 
The loudest blast of spreading fame ; 
The sage, whose lessons guide mankind, 
Aud pour new unction on the mind ; 
All to death’s power must tamely bend, 
The proud man’s foe, the wretch’s friend : 
Nor might can guard, nor wisdom save 
The destined victim of the grave. 

Beneath yon mound of new-raised mould, 
Death’s captive lies, now breathless, cold, 
That late with gladsome spirits glowed 
When joy in merriest accent flowed 
From lips that trimmed the lights of truth 
With gayest wit! Lamented youth! 

»T was thine to cheer the drooping heart, 

With friendship’s balm t’ assuage each smart ; 

Not friendship, wide, ambiguous word, 

Phrased of all those who heedless herd 

"Together, led as chance controu|s, 

But the blest bond of kindred souls. 

What though no heralds proud proclaim 

Adjunctive honours to your name, 

Nor hands the sculptured marble raise 

To tell in periods big thy praise, 
No tamid numbers swell the verse, 
Nor lofty strains thy deeds rehearse, 
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No pageant pomp of obsequies 

Mark tugh descent, or towering ties ; 
Thy knell vcaheeded but by few, 

Who well thy worth and virtue knew; 
Ver anzutsh prompts the gushing tear 
That notes thy vame and memory dear; 
Yet is there one who mourns thy end 
With fervent gret—on hononred friend. 
Oft have E to thy table pressed, 

To share the harmless, sori] jest; 
Where flow mg converse, deep, refined, 
Pourtrayed the majesty of mind; 
While condour tempered every theme, 
An.i owned the sway of troth supreme. 
Wisely tife’s passage didst thon steer, 
7} wixt horrors of tanatic fear, 

And the bold boast of impious fools, 
The shallow tapes of sceptic schools, 
Aud held the traly Curistian road, 
Faithtal to mau—devout to God. 

Now earttr's dark pilyrimage has ceased, 
And from its grovelmg ties released, 
Thy soul has winged her eager fhght 

To realms where dwelis celestial light: 
Tiere w glad strains of gratuude 

To hail the source and end of good, 
Aud lite the song of praise to Him 
Io chorus with the seraphim. 


March 31, 1818. D. 








CON | EMPLATION. 


HERE he who, lost to joy’s reviving power, 
Will fly the spot where pleasure bolds ber sway, 

Who court the dark and solitary hour, 

Aud, like the night bird, shun the blaze of day. 


Antiet them monrn—my joys are those of even, 
Wheo all creation round is deeply still, 


To mirk yon ‘right orb sailing through the heaven, 


Aad watch is soft beams trembing on the hill. 


Or where you watch-tower an the rocky shore 


Frowns trom you dark and thunder-nven steep, 


To lisien to the high wave,’ awful roar, 


While winds rebeliow o'er the troubled deep. 
WALTER. 





ON MAGDALENA VALESIA, QUEEN OF SCOTLAND, 


OVAL as danghter, grandchild, wife—and more— 
[a hope and wish a royal mother to; 


But lest im joy and honour [ should soar 
Above the bounded height to mortais due, 

Ere that blest day, in youth's unfaded bloom, 

Hath envious death cousigued me to the tomb. 
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